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fortune of every man in Bengal had passed, as it seemed, into
the hands of his opponents. Immediately charges against
the Governor General began to pour in. They were eagerly
welcomed by the majority, who, to do them justice, were men
of too much honour knowingly to countenance false accusa-
tions; but who were not sufficiently acquainted with the East
to be aware that, in that part of the world, a very little en-
couragement from power will call forth, in a week, more
Oateses, and Bedloes, and Dangerfields, than Westminster
Hall sees in a century."
Abating somewhat for the exaggerations of rhetoric,
and for Mr. Macaulay's peculiar style, I take this to be
a tolerably correct picture; and, with a slight reservation
as to the "too much honour" of Mr. Francis, who led
them, I can subscribe to the opinion that General Cla-
vering and Colonel Monson, however unwise, were
honourable men. It appears, however, that the charges
were not merely poured in by the natives, but that they
were diligently sought for by the majority of the Council,
or by Francis*(which means the same thing); and that,
not a little, but a great deal of encouragement was offered
to every native witness that would bear testimony
against the Governor General or his friends. I only
follow Mr. Macaulay in stating that it was in this tem-
per of the Council, and in this condition of the feelings
of the natives, that the Rajah IXuncomar was brought
to bear testimony against Mr. Hastings.
" It would have been strange indeed," says Mr. Macaulay,
** if, at such a juncture, Nnncomar had remained quiet. That
bad man was stimulated at once by malignity* by avarice, and
by ambition. Now was the time to be avenged on his old
enemy, to wreak a grudge of seventeen years* to establish
himself in the favour of the majority of the Council, to become
the greatest native in Bengal"
It is no necessary part of my task to enter into details
of the previous life and political conduct of this ill-famed
Indian : I have only to show that the crime of forgery
with which, he was charged, and of which he was con-
victed by a jury of Englishmen, whose characters were
never impeached, was fairly tried; and that Sir Elijah
Impey, as well as his brother judges, acted in the only
manner in which they were free to act. Yet in order to
render the narrative more intelligible and correct, I must